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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 


JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth and Elm 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, Macgregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cinct> nati, O. 


a BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Music al settings to Poemsa spec ialty. 





MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano, 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. — 
CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence; 275 West Ninth 
Street 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cine innati, 


“MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, The John Church Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA 


Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 ‘Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 


HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Te acher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street 


R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ ‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer’ s 
Stand point,”’ ‘‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” ““Music as 
a Language,” etc, Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COG8WELL, Director. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
S. E. Cor, 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 
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C. J. KREHBIEL & co. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete ., 
Offices in the West. “ 
Makes a specialty of the 
“ss Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen Desiring to Fit Themselves to Teach 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


throughout the West and South are respectfully in 
formed that the COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCIN 
NATI appreciates the value of this work, and has 
made arrangements with competent and experienced 
Professors for a thorough and comprehensive course 
of instruction in this important branch of educa 
tlon. 

To a judicious system of Vocal Training adapted to 
the needs of the various grades, from the Primary 
se nh ta High-School student, it will add the 
course of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


so necessary for young persons; and, in addition 
such knowledge of Normal Class work, Theory, Har 
mony, Elocution, Piano, or Violin as will eminently 
fit the recipient to teach intelligently and success 
fully 

This department will be under the special charge 
of PROF. A. J. GANTVOORT, President of the Ohio 
Music-Teachers’ Association; PROF. A. W. VIN 
CENT, Normal Class Instructor and Professor of Piano 
and Theory in the Coliege; and PROF. VIRGIL A 
PINKLEY, for many years Professor of Elocution and 
Physical Culture in its Faculty. 

The full curriculum will be published shortly. In 
the meantime those contemplating fitting themselves 
for teaching are requested to communicate, either in 
person or by letter, with 

PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, President 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised 
\Vi and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, s Contenning val 


uable a VEON, 
300 Fifth Ave., over Falls. Pa. 
CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 





A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





By W. M. Tretoan, Solo $1.00: Duet, $1.50; Chorus, od cents: 
Whistle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on 8 train. Syworem: Train W histles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, watt! ther reach ome 
Sweet Home It is a great exhibition piece Send $1 for the 

and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part 


this Joveysat. TRELOAR MUSIC cO., Me xico, Mo. 


Sunlight and Shadow. 


Nine Songs by Julian Edwards 





A collection of high-class songs with English and 
German Words. Excellent alike for Concert, Parlor 
Singing, or Study Elegantly engraved, title page 
and music, bound in one volume, not issued sepa 
rately. Price, 81.00. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Fast 16th Street. 
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ROOT’S org COURSE 


Voice Culture a Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


Also a Special Edition for the 


MALES Woroe. 
By Frederic W. Root. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the 
young voice, correct the faults of mature singers, 
and develop all voices systematically. It is designed 
equally for the uses of Class Vocal Training and 
Private Instruction. 

It is a work prepared upon a plan entirely different 
from anything that has yet appeared. 

It begins at the beginning. 

Every o- to be taken is exactly defined 

One step leads to another in logical sequence 

The terms used are such as every one can under 
stand. 

Departments and grades are specified, together 
with examinations in each 

It is practical, having been thoroughly tested for 
years before being offered to the public. 


Price, in paper, $1.50. In limp cloth, 82.00. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU | NEW YORK: 


200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


ANNIVERSARY. SONGS —1894, 


SERIES &. 
New and appropriate songs for Annual Meetings, 


Consecration Services, Anniversary Gatherings, etc., 
etc., by Favorite Composers. 
Price, 5c. single copy by mail, postpaid. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


PHILADELPHIA SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Beginning July 2d, and continuing four weeks, 

In the Buildings of the University of Pennsylvania 
Lectures and Recitals Daily. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight-Singing, History, Voice Culture, ete 
FACULTY 
Dr. Wm. Mason, Dr. H. A. Clarke, Frederic W. Root, 
oy W. Landon, A. W. Borst, M. Van Gelder, W. 

B. Matthews, John C. Fillmore, Louis C. Elson, 
Mrs Mary Gregory Murray, Daniel Batchellor. 
heo. Presser, Director. 


EXPENSES: 
Full Course Ticket - - $25.00 
This will include admission to all Classes, Lectures, 
Recitals, and Two Lessons a week in classes of five 
in Piano or Voice. 





| Course Ticket, without the two lessons weekly, $15.00 


Private Lessons, extra. Full imformation regarding 
Board, Rooms and Piano Rent on application. 
Send for Circulars. Address 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical Visitor Premiums. 


Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub 


| scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 


print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


Whether it be MUSIC, BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, MUSIC CABINETS, OR 
GANS, PIANOS, ete., ete 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
confined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be. 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 
to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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WHITCOMB RILEY’S FAVORITE POEM 

He'd nothing but his violin, 
I'd nothing but my song, 

But we were wed when skies were blue 
And summer days were long 

And when we rested by the hedge, 
The robins came and told 

How they had dared to woo and win 
When early spring was cold 

We sometimes supped on dewberris 
Or slept among the hay 

But oft the farmers’ wives at eve 
Came out to hear us f 

The rare old tunes, the de 
We could not starve for long 

While my man had his violin 
And | my sweet old song 

The world has aye gone well with us 
Old man, since we were on 

Our homeless wandering down the 
It long ago was done 

But those who wait for gold or gear 
For houses and for kine, 

Till youth’s sweet spring grows brown and 
And love and beauty tine, 

Will never know the joy of heart 
That met without a fear, 

When you had but your violin 
And I my song, my dear 


lane 


MY ANNUAL CONCERT. 


BY A SOCIETY TENOR. 


HEN the winter has worn to spring and the spring has 

merged to summer (the phrase comes from one of my 
popular songs), then | cast about in my mind as to how | 
can best give my annual benefit concert. 

All the winter through I have sung at endless At Homes, 
and the ‘‘thank you so much” runs through my head like 
the refrain of a comic song. But I shall have my reward 
in the end. Those hostesses whose guests | have amused 
(not, of course, in a comic sense) will all take tickets, | am 
sure, for they can not be so mean as to deny me that—l, 
their pet performing dog. 

One of the difficulties | have first to meet is that of the 
hiring of a decent hall, not too large nor yet too far from 
fashion’s center. I am always afraid of hiring too large a 
concert-room because | should never fill it, and the bare 
suggestion of a ‘‘frost’’ chills me to the bone, and entirely 
kills my voice—my beautiful voice which the Soft Soap 
Gazette once pronounced to be a unrivaled for refine- 
ment and charm.” That reads a little like a pill advertise- 
ment, but | have ‘‘ got it on my list,” my nicely printed 
pamphlet of press opinions. 

The first thing to do is to catch a patroness whose name 
will carry weight. So 1 don my best frock coat, my shiniest 
nat, and my most amiable smile, and call on her. This 
vear | made desperate efforts to secure Lady Reginald Rho- 
dodendron. She was at home when | called. 

Dearest reader, have you ever noticed a very stout, middle- 
aged lady, with a long-handled pince-nez, large nose, fat 
hands, fat smile, and fat curls, who invariably attends concerts 
at St. James’s Hall? You will know her by the way she 
beats time to the music by wagging her beautifully botanical 
bonnet, and by tapping her long-handled pince-nez against 
her program. You will, perhaps, one day have the pleasure 
of sitting beside her at a concert. You will not forget it. 
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Lady Reginald Rhododendron is quite a leader of musical 
fashion. If you want engagements as a drawing-room 
singer you must graduate in her sa/on. Her husband, who 
once held some unimportant office under a Conservative 
government, has never forgotten the fact that he has had a 
voice in the ruling of his country—not a solo part but as a 
member of the chorus, as it were. He is very imposing in 
appearance, and, if you do not know the Rhododendron 


menage, you will probably be inclined to gain his good 
graces. It’s of nouse. The lady of the house is also its 
ruler. 

When I called on Lady Rhododendron she received me 


graciously and promised to sell a lot of my tickets. As | 
walked down Piccadilly after my interview with her, | felt 
as if the success of my concert were assured. The result 
but I will not anticipate. 

lhe next person | called on was Mrs. Flake-White, a lady 
who is ‘‘interested ’in quite a number of philanthropi 
schemes, although, so far as my experience has taught me, 
she does not include poor singers among those deserving her 
charity. At least, | have often assisted her by singing at 
charity concerts in aid of ‘‘ The Society for the Preservation 
of Pulpits,”’ and so on, but wher I asked her to take a few 
tickets she smiled that refrigerating smile of hers and said 
‘You see, Mr. Highbie, | have so many calls on my purse 
and really you have no idea how much | am obliged to giv 
away. If my name can be of any use to you Of 
course | assured her it would be. What else could | say 

Those two interviews were a good afternoon's work 
degrading kind of work, however. There were still one or 
two important ladies on whom! was obliged to call. On 
of them, Mrs. Tankard-Brown, the wife of a rich brewer 
had been one of my earliest patronesses. She wears mag 
nificent diamonds and is fond of posing as a patroness of 
budding geniuses. She also takes an interest in ‘‘ Woman's 
Cause,” even going so far as to lend her beautiful rooms as a 
place for meetings of those interested in Woman's Suffrage, 
and all that kind of thing. But she at least is generous. 
| had no sooner ventured to hint at my coming concert than 
she instantly asked me to send half-a-dozen tickets, and 
would have paid me on the spot had | not prevented her 

A few days afterwards | sent preliminary programs to all 
the ladies at whose ‘‘ Athomes” | had sung. | waited, like 
a patient angler, for bites. Regrets, regrets, regrets, were 
the burden of their replies, and my soul grew bitter at the 
thought that | had sung at their houses for nothing. A few 
sent cheques, but most regretted that a previous engagement, 
etc., that so many calls on their purses had to be met, and 
one, a very rich woman, had the impudence to assert that 
subscriptions to the Royal Wedding presents had taken up 
all her spare cash. 

How different were the artists to whom I applied for help! 
Not one of them refused, although | know they must have 
been terribly overworked. 

The day before the concert | received a note from Signor 
Meo-Meow, a celebrated (in his own opinion) tenor, who had 
promised his services. The note was short and to the point: 
‘*] can not,” he wrote, ‘‘ sing at your concert on Wednes 
day.” 

| was in bed when I received his letter, but | girded up my 
loins, that is, | shaved and dressed, and was soon round at 
his rooms. He was moodily strumming at the piano when 
| entered, but he ceased playing as soon as he saw me 
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‘What does this mean, Signor Meow ?” I said, holding out 
his note, ‘‘ You don’t mean to say you are going to disap- 
point me?” 

‘‘No, my friend,’ he replied, ‘‘I would not wish to do so, 

but’ — Here he paused. ‘‘ But?” | breathlessly queried. 
‘Well,”’ he answered, with rising indignation, ‘‘ what do 
you mean by this?” and he pointed a tat forefinger at his 
name printed on the program. ‘‘Is it not spelt right?” | 
innocently inquired. ‘‘ Yes, yes, de spelling, he ts right. 
But de type—that is not right. Why? Well, am | well 
known or not? If so, why is not my name put into larger 
type than that beast of a Brummen, that German baritone, 
whose voice comes out of his feet. What will the criticers 
think of it, | should like to know ?” 

And the irritated Italian thrust his fingers through his lux- 
uriant hair. | attempted to appease him; but in vain. ‘*No, 
no,” he ejaculated, as he stamped up and down the room. 
‘*No, | will not sing for you, not one note, unless my name 
is printed larger!”’ 

rhinking the case hopeless, | left him. On arriving home, 
| found another note; this time from Herr Brummen. He 
also wanted larger type. ‘‘It is not because | am a vain 
man, my tear sir,” he assured me when | called on him. 
‘*Not at all. But I am obliged to think of my reputation. 
So! Eef 1 led my name be brinted so small, zee critics will 
say |am so small. Once | did singat the Berlin Opera, and 
| am gombelled to keeb ub my name. You see dat, my 
friend?” I! didn’t see it, but | promised to do what | could. 

But, on maturer thought, | saw that the type could not be 
altered, for | should then have had Signora Squillante, my 
soprano, down on me. I therefore considered a masterful 
inaction the best policy. But it led to unpleasantness in the 
end. 

On the day of the concert, Signor Meo-Meow was the first 
to arrive. He came into the greenroom in a towering rage. 
‘*So this is the pretty game you are playing, eh?” he ejacu- 
lated, as he flung his roll of music into the farthest corner 
of the room. ‘‘ Well, 1 do not sing, not one note! No; not 
one note! |—Signor Meo-Meow of the Florence Opera-house 

I—sing? When my name is printed small? No; I go. 
Where is my music? | ge!” 

By dint of praying to him, by flattering him, by generally 
smoothing him down, 1 managed to prevent that disaster. 
| told him that his voice was so beautiful that the critics 
would ask all about him in spite of the small type. I gave 
him some champagne and left him fuming on a chair, like a 
volcano about to spurt out lava. He did sing and so did 
Herr Brummen, who was kept from breaking out by the 
presence of the other artists. 

But Signora Squillante was terrible. She had such a cold, 
she thought she could not sing. And | had put her second 
on the program! She had never before sung so early ina 
program! Could | not alter it? Would | not apologize to 
the audience for her cold? Why hadn't! asked her to send 
back the program, for she was not going to sing the songs 
set down? 

The end of it all was that the artists sang what they liked 
and when they liked. And I thought I saw a lurking deter- 
mination in Lady Reginald Rhododendron’s eyes never to 
take another ticket for my concerts. 


VISIBLE SOUND 


If human voice may on the plastic disk 
Breathe into being forms of beauty rare, 
And we may see the voices that we love 
Take shape and color, infinitely fair. 


May not the lofty mountains and the hills 
3e voice of God: his song, the gentle flowers; 
His chant, the stars’ procession, and alas! 


His only sigh, these human hearts of ours ? 
Ellen Knight Bradford, in the June Century. 


FROM DR. EUGENE GOTTSCHALK. 


( NE of the leading German tenors was at a hotel of a 

provincial citv, at which he was to appear the same 
evening in a concert program. The dinner had been good, 
the wine better, and our hero, S , was reclining on the 
sofa half asleep and half awake, lost in the day dreams that 
are occasioned by comfortable surroundings. Suddenly his 
reveries were disturbed by a sound that proceeded from the 
next room, that of a beautiful voice singing Schubert's song, 
‘*Das Wandern ist des Millers Lust.” 

Ho, what was that? Such technique, such execution, 
even his egotism must admit was indeed rare. Was ita 
rival? Were there to be two stars inside the walls of this 
city in one day? Not possible. 

‘*Perhaps a dilettante,” thought he; ‘‘at any rate, before 
borrowing trouble, I'll endeavor to ascertain who is the 
possessor of the mysterious voice. That man really has a 
golden throat.”’ 

In the meantime the tenor finished his song, each score 
of which was given in as masterly a manner as the one 
preceding. With the voice had been a piano accompani- 
ment, which, while it was faint, was so stiff that had not 
the attention of S been so much attracted by the singer, 
he would surely have noticed it. 

He called for the proprietor. ‘‘Landlord,” said he, ‘‘ who 
occupies the next room ?”’ 

‘*| do not know,” replied the landlord, ‘‘the gentleman 
arrived at the same time you did, but as yet has not regis- 
tered.” 

‘*May | speak with him ?” asked S——. 

‘‘Oh, certainly,” returned the landlord, with alacrity. 
‘‘Who would not deem it an honor to have the acquaint- 
ance of so renowned an artist as yourself? | will go imme- 
diately and arrange the interview.”” And, with numerous 
salaams, bowed himself out of the apartment 

In a few minutes there came a rap at the door which was 
opened to admit a small man of insignificant appearance, 
who stood nervously rubbing his hands together and de- 
claring it to be the proudest, happiest moment of his life, 
when he had the opportunity of speaking with so great a 
singer as Mr. S ; 

‘** May I ask what your name is?” inquired the artist. 

‘‘! am Charles Meyer, and | am traveling for a wine 
house,” he answered. 

S breathed easier. ‘*‘ Only an amateur after all,”’ he 
thought, and aloud he said, deferentially: ‘‘] am glad to 
know the possessor of so phenomenal a tenor.” 

‘*You are mistaken,” said the drummer, ‘‘] never sang a 
note, and | have so little knowledge of music that I can not 
tell a Beethoven sonate from a Chopin waltz.”’ 

‘*But who else was in your room?”’ persisted the singer. 

‘*Nobody but the waiter and the chambermaid,” returned 
he. 

‘*But zounds! man,’ cried S——, losing his patience. ‘‘ Did 
the waiter then sing, and the chambermaid accompany ?” 

‘‘You are mistaken again,’ said the small man, smiling; 
‘‘there is no piano in my room at all.” 

Now the matter became more mysterious than ever. 

‘‘It can not be that a ghost could have made such music. 
Can you tell me what it was?” 

‘*With pleasure,” said the drummer. ‘‘ The gentleman 
who sang is from America,and his name is—Mr. Phono- 
graph.” 

‘*Mr. Phonograph!” cried S——, commencing to shake 
with laughter. So that was the solution of the mystery. 
Now to know who enabled the phonograph to sing in so 
masterly a way. 

‘“Will you kindly tell me,” began the tenor, ‘‘ who sang 
this beautiful song into the instrument ?”’ 

















“Yes; it was nobody but yourself, Mr. S——. My 
knowledge of music is not large, but that does not prevent 
an appreciation of the art and the artist, and in my business 
trips | seldom fail to attend the good concerts. Soa few 
days ago I was at a concert which you gave in M——, and 
had with me a phonograph, which I placed near the stage to 
gain possession of a phonogram of the renowned tenor, 
Mr. S——. When | learned that you had a roum in this 
house | also came here and took the liberty to repeat the 
song with the instrument to see if what the wise men say 
is true, that no human being knows the sound of his own 
voice. You see the professors were right, and now | beg 
your forgiveness for my temerity.’ 

S—— was speechless with astonishment. He had heard 
himself sing—and had not known it!—Northwestern Mu- 
sical Journal. 


DON’T. 


[FROM THE WRITER'S STANDPOINT | 


No. 23. ACCIDENTAL. CHROMATIC ALTERATION. 
The word “ accidental” is also employed incorrectly in reference to a for 
yn tone not contained in the scale in which a composition ts written lt 


1 veneral 


1 cases it would be preferable to speak of the foreign tone, in 
way, as a chromatic alteration, or, be specific and say, b-flat, g-sharp, e-nat 
ral, for it is not reasonable to suppose that the composer used the tone acci- 
dentally. 
‘THE writer of the above seems to think that ‘‘accidental 
is intended to be used in music with something of its 
common meaning, and for that reason sugpests a way ol 
avoiding its use. 

[hat is a not uncommon error, and leads to just such un 
fortunate phrases as ‘‘ chromatic alteration,” which is not 
only unnecessary, but incorrect. The ‘‘foreign tone’ is just 
as liable to be a diatonic tone of a neighboring key (in a 
modulation) as to be a chromatic tone in the Key in use, and 
when it is a diatonic tone, a chromatic alteration to repre- 
sent it would indeed be a strange contradiction in terms 

An accidental is not a fone; it is simply a sharp, flat, or 
natural elsewhere than in the signature place—something to 
see—nothing to hear. The accidental sometimes helps to 
represent a chromatic tone, and sometimes a diatonic tone 
(the latter in modulation). Of course the accidental is never 
used ‘‘by accident."’ He who thinks that is the meaning 
intended, will be in constant trouble. It would be as if one 
thought the infention of ‘‘ natural’ in music ts to mean that 
one tone, or one scale, or one key has more “‘ naturalness’ 
than another, or that ‘‘sharp’’ means more shrill or high, 
and ‘‘flat” more dull or low. Such thoughts lead the 
teacher astray in his explanations, to the confusion of his 
pupils. 

Only the fechnical meanings of these words should be 
thought of in their musical use. It is not of the least con- 
sequence what their other meanings are. (See No. 25.) 

The word ‘* accidental” 7s, therefore, employed correct/ 
when speaking of the character that aids in representing the 
‘‘foreign tone.” It is the duly appointed and only character 
that changes the meaning of the line or space so that it will 
represent the pitch wanted. A chromatic or a diatonic alter- 
ation of the meaning of the line or space will be the result, 
but the ‘‘ accidental” is the cause. 

For it is not reasonable to suppose that the composer used the tone acci- 
dentally 

Nor is it reasonable to suppose that he thought of sucha 
thing while using the word ‘‘ accidental’ with its musical 
meaning. 

In the scale in which a composition is written 


_ Acomposition is written in a ‘‘key,” not inascale. There 
is nothing in the scale in the way of a melody but the sca/e. 
One tune or melody can not be in another. 
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The chromatic alteration is merely the means of arriving at the new ke) 
or location, etc.; and again 


Every chromatic alteration does not necessitate a change of k 


Evidently in this author's mind ‘‘chromatic alteration 
means the use of an accidental. Accidentals often indicate 
diatonic tones. When that is the case, | should suppose 
‘diatonic aiteration” would be preferred. It is certain that 
in such cases ‘‘ chromatic alteration” is not correct. | can 
not imagine why such an expression should be used when 
the usual phraseology is so much clearer and better. Here 
it 1s: 

‘*The accidental is merely the means of arriving at the 
new key.” (Here is where the accidental indicates a dia 
tonic tone.) ‘‘ Every accidental does not indicate a change 
of key.”” (Here is where the accidental would indicate a 
chromatic tone.) 

A recent writer in the Vistror suggests ‘‘ Incidental” as a 
substitute for ‘‘Accidental Certainly the common meanig 
of Incidental for musical purposes is not so far out of the 
way as Is that of Accidental. The character referred to 


surely one of the zncidents in the notation of a piece of musik 


where it occurs, but it is never an accident. Still, it does not 
fill the bill. Its common meaning is neither distinctive nor 
descriptive. We should have to give it a technical meani 
and that is all we have todo to Accidental. 
No. 24. Ralsinc a Tone, 

This is produced by raising tl vot of an essential sevent 

ith Step 

You can not raise atone; you can have another a half st p 
higher. ‘* The seventh chord ” is the phrase you would use 


if you were numbering successive chords and had arrived at 
the seventh one. The usual phraseology, ‘‘ the chord of th 
seventh,” is better. The phrase ‘‘ one chromatic step” ay 
plied toa pitch a ha/f step higher is strange indeed 

rhis author says that the Plagal Cadence, embraces the 
tarmonies of the subdominant and tonic, and there he | 
right; but he follows with ‘‘in other words, with the chord 
of the fourth and first degrees,”’ and there he is not so cleat 
as ul he had said ‘*the chords Ol 1toait and one, tor four 
and ‘‘one” are the key names of the fundamental tones ot 
those two chords, while degrees are not the names of tones 
at all, but of lines and spaces. (See Nos. 3 and 6.) 


No. 25. TECHNICAL TERMs. 
The technical names IpT lied to each not tt scale j 
tood The first note of a scale ts called Tor , keyt t 
Supertonic the next degree above the Tor et 


Among musical terms, some are ‘‘technical,”’ that is, used 
with a meaning more or less different from their common 
meanings; some are used w7f/ their common meanings, and 
some are ‘‘to the manner born,” that is, their musical mean 
ing is their common meaning, and they are only technical 
when used elsewhere than in music. For example, ‘‘tone 
is at home in music; it is not technical there; but when used 
in painting, as the ‘‘tone”’ of a picture, it is technical in that 
art; and in medical parlance, as the ‘‘tone’”’ of the system, it 
is technical there, thus having different meanings for its dif- 
ferent uses. 

| do not think the above terms should be called ‘‘ technical. 
They belong primarily to music, with perhaps cne exception, 
‘*dominant.”” But that is not important. | would suggest 
a very small ‘‘don’t” for that—it is saying that those are 
names of the different degrees of the sca/e that require cap- 
itals. (See No. 5.) 


Music resembles poetry: in ea 
Are nameless graces which 1 ethods teac! 
And which a master hand al can reach 
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PICTURES WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
BY EMMA L. BURNETT. 


HEN they got home from the stereopticon entertain- 

ment Nan walked directly to the bookshelves, took 
out ‘‘Poems, by O. W. Holmes,” and seating herself by 
the lamp, began consulting the index. 

‘‘Have you such a longing for Oliver Wendell’s poetry 
that you can't wait until you get your hat off before falling 
to?” demanded Clara. 

Nan did not reply for a moment; she was rapidly turning 
the leaves of the book. 

‘*Here it is!’’ she exclaimed. Then after hastily glancing 
over the page she looked up, saying eagerly: ‘‘ While Mr. 
Wilmarth was talking about the pictures this evening he 
gave me a splendid idea.” 

‘Flattering to our pastor, I'm sure—that he could give 
you a splendid idea,’’ said John, from the depths of an easy- 
chair. 

‘* What's the idea?” inquired Clara. 

‘‘Well, you know when he was showing those pictures 
of Holland he said a good deal about Robinson of Leydon. 
It occurred to me that Holmes has some verses on that 
there, and here they are!" holding up the book triumph- 
antly. 

‘* What's so splendid about that?” John asked. 

‘‘Wait until | tell you the rest. Then, when we were 
looking at Burns’ monument | thought of his songs and 
other Scotch songs. The London pictures put ever so much 
London literature into my head, and Heidelberg made me 
think of Jennie Holcomb’s song, * The Blue Alsatian Moun- 
tains.’ Then | began to think how interesting a stereopticon 
exhibition might be made with songs and recitations mixed 
in with short descriptions of the pictures.” 

‘‘Yes,” interrupted her sister, ‘‘it would be delightful, 
while gazing at a beautiful building, or bit of scenery, to 
listen to a song or poem belonging to it.” 

‘*Wouldn’t it!’ exclaimed Nan eagerly; ‘‘and newer, 
too, than merely descriptions of the places, or reminiscences 
of travel, though, of course, Mr. Wilmarth this evening made 
all that very interestings Then | began to think,” she went 
on, ‘‘ why could not our two Mission Bands, we young la- 
dies, and your ‘Soldier’ Band, John, combine to have such 
an entertainment to help raise our money this year. Now, 
isn't that a splendid idea?’ 

‘‘Not half bad,” John admitted. ‘‘ Fact is, we fellows 
were going to ask Mr. Wilmarth to go over his last summer 
tour in this way, for our benefit, but the Ladies’ Aid cut in 
ahead of us.” 

‘‘Do you mean that we girls and boys should sing?the 
songs and give the recitations ?”’ inquired Clara. 

‘*Of course.” replied Nan; ‘‘there’s lots of talent in our 
two bands. There's Jennie Holcomb, who warbles like a 
bird; and you can play the piano in the dark just as well as 
in the light. Clarence and Ella Freeman recite beautifully, 
and so does Martin Ray. Oh, I'm sure we could get it up 
in fine style!” 

‘‘ The notion suits me,” said Clara, **‘ because we should 
be doing something ourselves to earn our money. I don't 
approve of raising missionary money by means of entertain- 
ments if it can be avoided; but if it must be done, | believe 
in the Band or Society itself doing the work, whatever it is. 
| can not say that I like this way of asking a busy man or 
woman to give a lecture, or something of the sort, and then 
we coolly hand in the proceeds, which we have done noth 
ing to make, as our missionary contribution.” 

‘It is kind of cool,”’ said John. 

lhen they began to talk over Nan’s proposition. 

‘‘ First, we should have to borrow a collection of pic- 
tures,’’ said Clara, ‘‘and then settle what music and literary 
selections would suit. They should be things pretty well 
known and popular, | think.’ 


‘*Certainly,” said Nan. ‘‘ Perhaps those things I men- 
tioned would not do. I only spoke of them to show what 
| mean.” 

The two Bands took up the idea enthusiastically, and after 
several weeks of diligent work a most enjoyable and suc- 
cessful entertainment was given in the commodious Sunday 
school room of their church. A gentleman of the congrega- 
tion willingly loaned a fine selection of European views. 
The president of the Boys’ Band announced each picture, 
he or someone else uttering a few descriptive sentences; 
but things were so arranged that certain pictures remained 
on the canvas longer than others, and were illustrated by a 
brief recitation or music. For instance, a certain view of 
Venice was accompanied by a gondola song sung by boys; 
an Alpine scene, by a Swiss song, a duet; and when Scot- 
land was reached, Jennie Holcomb gave ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,” 
with very fine effect. Clarence Freeman recited ‘‘ The 
Stately Homes of England,’’ while an English castle was on 
the screen; and while interior views of one or two cathe- 
drals were shown, Mary Mitchell played some Handel music 
on the pipe organ. 

The selections were all admirable, and were admirably 
rendered, the performers having worked hard to perfect 
themselves so as to be able to do their part without having 
the lights turned on. : 

The European tour being over, a view of New York from 
the bay appeared, and the whole assembly was invited to 
join in the old song, ‘‘ Home again from a foreign shore,’’ 
which was given with great unction. Then, as the room 
was flooded with light, Clara Goodwin struck a few familiar 
chords on the piano. Everybody rose, and there was a 
mighty chorus of ‘‘ My country, ‘tis of thee.” 

The entertainment gave pleasure all around, and the 
Bands took in quite a nice sum of money, which they felt 
they had rightfully earned. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THEORETICAL 
ANALYSIS. 


A. ]. GOODRICH. 


“THE author's original intention in conceiving the plan of 

his ‘‘Complete Musical Analysis” was to provide an 
exhaustive method of ear-training; one that would include 
all styles and forms of music, and also the countless details 
and devices which enter into the composition of musical 
works. In carrying out this plan of auricular analysis these 
innumerable details were illustrated, named, and described, 
and their relationship to the whole was indicated. This in- 
formation constitutes a distinct feature of the work, and the 
author calls it Theoretical Analysis. 

In the performance of all standard music an understand- 
ing of its organic construction possesses two distinct advan- 
tages: 1. It enables the performer to more readily and 
thoroughly grasp the composer's plan; 2. It reveals, to a 
considerable extent, the manner of performing the work, by 
pointing out and describing the separate features of which it 
is composed. These theoretical analyses are more readily 
accomplished away from the piano or organ, for only in 
this deliberate manner can we discover all the peculiarities 
which enter into the music and which must be indicated in 
the actual performance. For this purpose the author has 
provided a series of symbols suggesting every form, style, 
and detail. The symbols are used merely for convenience, 
and theirjintended meaning is explained in the Key to An- 
alysis, p. 191. For instance, An. indicates Anticipation, de- 
scribed in the Key thus: A few measures, of an impatient 
character, which seem to antictpate the following strain, gen- 
erally played accelerando. (Explained in Chapter XXV.) 
B. M. This ts used to indicate a bell motive, or carillon. The 
peculiar manner Of playing a bell melody renders this neces- 
sary in the analyses. (See ‘* Midi,” by Field, Chapter XX V1.) 











Regular, extended, and united periods (P. R.,P. E., P. U.), 
echo, eingang, four kinds of canonic imitation, recollection, 
stretto, thesis continued (T.C.), etc., are fully set forth. As 
the book says, these are not imaginary points of distinction, 
but constituent elements, many of which have existed since 
the time of Graziani and,Frohberger. The application of the 
symbols and key is shown in the following two chapters; 
but this kind of analysis is so new to the majority of music 
students that we will make a further illustration by exam- 
ining a few recent publications. We make a cursory selec- 
tion of the Valse Brillante, by W. L. Blumenschein, p. 23. 
lhe first ten measures constitute the introduction, to be 
marked In. This is played in a somewhat ad /ibitum man- 
ner, following the composer's directions. The beginning 
of the waltz should be slightly accented to indicate that fact. 
As the phrases here consist of four measures each, a second- 
ary accent should be placed upon the beginning of every 
phrase in order to mark the natural rhythmical divisions. 
\t the end of the first repeated period (which is regular) the 
quarter rest will serve as a sufficient punctuation between 
the first and second periods, and the strict tempo may 
therefore be maintained. In the second period (//) the com- 
poser has slurred the seven measures in thematic style. 
Here the phrases are not so well defined as they are in the 
previous strain, and in all such cases it becomes more neces- 
sary to indicate the rhythmical divisions. The slur precludes 
the possibility of punctuation (separating the tones), since 
the seven measures are joined together. Recourse must 
therefore be had to accent, and the beginning of each phrase 
(ist, 5th, 9th, and 13th measures) will require some addi- 
tional emphasis. A distinction must be made between 
primary and secondary accents, which belong to measure, 
and latent accents, which relate to the grouping of rhythmic- 
al divisions; and the dynamic character of the latent accent 
must be regulated by the dynamic character of the strain in 
which it is applied. 

lhe first ending of the second period (where the cadence 
occurs in G-minor) is regular, and therefore punctuates 
itself; but in the repeat the second ending runs into an ex- 
tended period (P. E.)of twenty-two instead of sixteen meas- 
ires. This is not to be treated as though the cadence took 
place on the sixteenth measure, with six additional meas- 
ures as codetta. On the contrary, the extension is joined 
imperceptibly onto the preceding, and so it must be per- 
formed accordingly in a continuous manner. (In the last 
part of ‘* Analytical Harmony” this idea is tllustrated by 
means of diagrams p. 386.) The extended period is joined 
to the return of the principal theme, and the ending of one 
is simultaneous with the beginning of the other (P. U.) 

lhe middle part in D-flat, marked by the composer ‘‘ first 
theme extended,” contains some peculiar features. The first 
phrase of four measures is answered by an antiphonal phrase 
of different melodic construction. Observe that the second 
phrase does not divide itself into semi-phrases as did the 
lirst, and the compass, as well as the nature of the sounds, 
is alsodifferent. The symbol S. A. would therefore be placed 
over the fifth measure, and this would serve to indicate some 
change in tone-color, since antiphonal passages are always 
assigned in orchestral writing to different kinds of instru- 
ments. The same is true of the last section, except that 
clarinets respond to flutes instead of oboes. The composer's 
suggestion here (and one that is revealed by analysis) is too 
frequently ignored by young pianists; that ts, the chord ac 
companiment is to be played more softly than the theme. 
See the piano mark in the left-hand part. As a rule, the 
more uninteresting Or unimportant is an accompaniment the 
more it should be ‘subdued, 'so as not to attract attention. 
On page fivethe sametheme is elaborated. It may be marked 
I'v., though the accompaniment, rather than the theme, is 
varied. Here the |. h. plays a counter theme, which is 
almost equally important with the melody above. At the 
bottom of page tive the cadence is avoided, and an extend- 
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ed period of twenty-four measures results. The same re- 
marks will apply to this as to the other extended period. 

The modulatory strain marked agitafo is an episode devel- 
oped from the leading motive. The first three phrases 
ascend, and to each of these the composer's direction, accel 
erando, naturally applies. The episode (Ep.) forms an united 
period with the meno mosso on page seven. This period 
ends in D-flat, and before resuming the initial strain we have 
the introduction in form of an eingang (Eg.) as a means 
of connecting the period in D-flat with that in A-flat. As 
this period ends on the last measure of page eight, the Ter 
mination (usually called Coda) begins. From this point to the 
close the movement is gradually increased. The last nine 
teen measures, founded on the motive of the middle them 
may be considered stretto. 

| To be continued. | 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS No. 3 
MASSENET S GRAND OPERA ‘‘ WERTHER 
RITIQUE BY 


“THE first performance of ‘‘Werther” in America wa 

given in Chicago on Thursday, March 29. Great inte: 
est was manifested by music-lovers anxious to hear the re 
sult of Goethe’s sentimental hero treated by French methods 
No less than three French journalists combined forces in the 
libretto, and it is doubtful whether the author would appro 
of the ideas given to his truly German characters. In the 
music the composer has shown knowledge of orchestral re 
source, and produced some fine and varied effects 


The tender and exquisitely blended ‘‘ Werther” motive in 
the first act marks the return of Char/otte and Wert) from 
the ball, and is daintily interwoven throughout the scen 


recurring repeatedly and with beautitul effect on the small 


strings. 

The woeful dragging of the first act is enlivened by Sop/; 
song, ‘‘Du gat soleil,” like a sparkling bit of sunshine and 
light, followed by a beautifully conceived monologue of 
Charlotte, while in the climax is shown all the grief and 
despair of Werther’s passion and disappointment 

It isin the third and fourth acts that the opera differs most 
from the story, which ends with a farewell by letter. The 
opera here substitutes a thrilling declaration and a trag 
death scene. 

The duos in this act form some of the gems of the opera 
both musically and dramatically. There is a noticeable al 
sence of ensemble and chorus numbers; the first and last 
acts alone bringing out the children’s Christmas carols—anc 
these could not be called gladsome. 

While there are numerous faults in the work, it must be 
conceded as the best effort of this ambitious, if somewhat 
erratic, composer; and it can not be denied that he has caught 
the dramatic spirit of Goethe’s melancholy poem and em 
bodied it with remarkable lyric beauty. In places the musi 
is reminiscent of Gounod, Wagner, or Mascagni; but in the 
percussion instruments he has given some original, if bizarre 
effects. Also in the Intermezzo the gloomy foreshadowing 
of the tragedy to follow is full of force and originality in the 
instrumentation. 

Mr. Jean de Reske, as Werther, scored a complete triumph 
In appearance and conception of the part he was the ideal 
German sentimentalist, notwithstanding his singing was in 
French. His work throughout marked the careful and r¢ 
fined student of human passions, while he rose to the fullest 
heights of sublime feeling of joy or despair. Every phase 
of his art had full scope, and the success of the opera was 
largely due to his artistic work. 

Madame Eames was an admirable Char/otte. She looked 
the noble, high-minded, loving woman even in the homely 
duty of cutting bread for her motherless brothers and sisters. 
Serene and calm as she always appears, she was neverthe- 
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less equal to the passionate outburst in the last scene with 
Werther. 

The exquisite smoothness of her voice and its mellow 
timbre were particularly agreeable in her solos; and in the 
scene with Sophte her voice seemed richer and a shade 
warmer than usual. Certainly in the passages where she 
acknowledges to herself her love for Werther she evinced a 
stronger dramatic instinct than she is generally said to pos- 
SeSS. 

A slight disappointment was her wearing a white and 
green trimmed ball-dress in the first act, when the story 
so distinctly mentions ‘‘rose-colored ribbons,”’ of which she 
sends a bow to Werther at Christmas. 

In the death scene, both M. de Reske and Mad. Eames 
seemed inspired by a divine fire, plainly felt by the hushed 
audience, which after a short silence burst into the most en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Mad. Arnoldson, although very young in 
looked considerably older than ‘‘eleven summers,” as Sophie 
is represented to be in the story. However, she was a cap- 
tivating, winsome bit of sunshine in the too often pervading 
vloom of melancholy. Her voice is like the tinkling of a 
silver bell, and she always sings and acts like a true artist. 
She shared the honors of the evening with de Reszke and 
Mad. Eames 

The minor parts were indifferently filled. The stage set- 
ting was historical and in many instances effective, especially 
the night view of Metzlar. The groupings of the children 
even seemed unnatural, and they did not look like happy 
German children. The occasional ‘‘ waits’ were probably 
unavoidable at a first production. 

On the whole, ‘‘Werther”’ is a doleful subject, and even 
the fine orchestration would not have kept up the interest 
had not the leading ro/es been in the hands of renowned 
artists. 

Sig. Mancinneli deserves great credit for his skillful man- 
agement of the orchestra; the composer himself could not 
have more conscientiously brought out the fine effects of a 
work which might have suffered much at the hands of lesser 


appearance, 


artists. MARGARET GOETZ. 
Chicago. 
IGNORANCE AND THE TEACHER. 
BY X. Y. ZIP. 
*CENE: a vocal teacher's studio. Dramatis persona: the 


~ teacher and a young lady who has entered at the con- 
clusion of a lesson. After his pupil has left, the teacher 
turns to the newcomer, and the following conversation en- 
sues : 

‘‘l am thinking of taking singing lessons, and I'd like to 
have you try my voice to see if | can do anything with it.” 

‘*Have you ever studied singing ?”’ 

‘*No, but | think I’ve got a right good voice. 
the song that young lady was singing just now.” 

‘Ah, yes—‘O promise me.’ Very well; suppose you 
sing it for me; it will serve as a test for your voice.” 

‘‘Oh, promise me”’ is accordingly sung in a strong, harsh 
voice, with a liberal use of chest tones not strictly called for 
by the composition; but every word is clearly enunciated, 
and there is no doubting the earnestness of the singer, not- 
withstanding her evident ignorance of the laws of song. 

‘Your voice has strength, but is hard and lacks beauty 
of tone. The breathing also is defective; it is not controlled 
properly. Still, much can be done to remedy these de- 
fects, though | can not say how long a time it would take 
to fully correct them. Do you read music or play the piano?”’ 


I can sing 


‘Oh, I've taken lessons on the piano, but my teacher told 
me that | would never learn to play as long as | lived. | 
know the notes, but | can't keep time.” 

A trial of the prelude to 


‘‘Oh, promise me” proves that 


the teacher had good grounds for his assertion; after which 
she continues : 

‘‘How long will it take me to learn to sing real well ?”’ 

‘*Generally speaking, | consider four years’ study neces- 
sary; at least | wish my pupils to study that length of time 
if the best results are to be attained.” 

‘*Four years! That seems an awful long time. 
want to take lessons so long as that.”’ 

‘‘Of course | don’t mean to say that much can not be 
accomplished in less time than that. A year's study, some- 
times two or three terms, will often be enough to make one’s 
singing an enjoyment to himself and his friends, though the 
capabilities of the voice are by no means exhausted in so 
short a time. 

**Well, | was thinking of beginning with one lesson a 
week.” 

‘*You will not make much progress with only one lesson 
a week. You should have at least two in a week, if-not 
more, especially in the beginning. I have pupils who take 
three lessons weekly, and one who comes five times a week, 
which is the true way to make rapid improvement."" The 
young lady shows signs of astonishment and proceeds: 

‘There is another thing | want to learn, and that is how 
to trill. I have some pieces with trills in them, and | want 
to know how to do them.” , 

“The trill is a difficult embellishment, and sometimes re- 
quires years of practice to execute fluently, though some 
singers catch it almost from the first. Besides, it 1s not so 
much in favor as formerly; modern composers rarely use it. 

‘Well, | think I'll make a beginning anyway. What 
piece do you think you'll give me at the first lesson?” 

‘*What piece! Oh, you must not think of singing a song 
at your first lesson, nor, for the matter of that, at any lesson 
for some time to come. You must first learn to breathe 
quietly, the tone must be softened and become more music- 
al, a quiet and loose position of the throat acquired, and 
many other points must be gained before you can think of 
singing songs. If you make satisfactory progress in these 
respects, | may ina few weeks have you learn a simple song 
which we shall take up merely as an exercise in the above 
points. From simple songs you can go gradually to more 
difficult compositions, but the elementary exercises for con- 
trol of voice and breath must be kept up regularly through- 
out all your study.” 

‘*Oh,’’—with an expression of deep dismay—‘‘is that the 
way you learn to sing? | thought you would just take a 
song and show me how to sing it.” 

‘“‘But you see, my dear young lady, in that way you 
would learn nothing about singing. | might, for instance, 
take your fingers, place them on the keys of the piano, and 
with great labor and pains teach you to play a very easy 
piece badly, but that would not be learning to play the 
piano any more than the rote teaching of a song would be 
learning to sing. No conscientious teacher would ever con- 
sent to teach in that manner, and | certainly should decline 
any pupil who would not accept my way of teaching.” 

‘**Well, my mother told me she thought you would teach 
the way you say, but | didn’t think so. | thought | would 
have a song the first thing, and all that you would do would 
be to show me how to sing it. I think it’s too hard to 
learn the other way, so | guess | won't do anything more 
about it,—just now, any way.” 

Exit young lady. Teacher solus. 
Vocalist. 


| don’t 


Slow curtain.— 7he 


Arne: journal tells the story of a beggar who pre- 
sented himself regularly at a certain coffee-house with 
a clarionet under his arm: 

‘Will you allow me, gentlemen,” said he in an humble 
tone of voice, ‘‘to play a tune? | am only an amateur, and 
if you prefer giving me a trifle, | will spare you the annoy- 
ance of listening to me.”’ 
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Everyone at once felt for a few stray coppers, and the 
musician departed with a profound reverence. This he re- 
peated several evenings in succession. At last, one evening 
; young man, who had never failed to contribute to the wants 
the itinerant musician, asked him in a friendly manner to 
play him a tune, let it be good or ‘bad—he wanted to hear 
him. 

‘But | am afraid, sir, | shall disappoint you.” 

‘‘Never mind that, give us a tune.” 

‘‘But | am a very poor player, and | have a very poor in- 
trument.”’ 

‘‘No matter for that, | want to hear you.’ 

‘Well, sir, since you insist upon it,” said the poor man, 

| will tell you that | don’t play at all; | carry this clarionet 
merely for the purpose of threatening the people with my 
performance. 


WHAT JEANETTE’S VOICE DID. 
BY J.G. 


oe OTHER,” said Jeanette Corson one Sunday evening 
as she was preparing for church, ‘‘] wonder if any- 
one really enjoys my singing? I do wish | could hear of 
some good that was accomplished by my voice, and O, 
mother, if | could only go upon the stage I would be per- 
fectly happy.” 
‘Yes, daughter,” said her mother, as she kissed the eaget 
pturned face, ‘‘ but I think your work is in a better sphere 
than going upon the stage, and a work done for the Master 
will bear more fruit than that done for your own glorifica- 
tion. 
lhe church bell began to ring at this moment, so Jeanette 
hurried away, for she was to sing a solo at church that even- 


ing. 


* * * ¥* * * * 


[hey had wandered away from the little alley where they 
lived, an old woman and little boy, and, passing a church 
ind hearing the sweet strains of music which floated out on 
the evening air, they sat down on the great stone step to 
lsten. 

A sweet young voice was singing a familiar hymn; and 
now these beautiful words fell upon the old woman's ears: 
“‘ In my hand no price I bring, 

Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

She listened as if lost in reverie, and as the last word died 
away She took out of her pocket an old rag and wiped 
way a falling tear, while another one fell upon the face of 
the child and waked him, for he had fallen asleep, causing 
him to exclaim: 

‘Granny, what yer crying for?" 

All was silent within the great church, for the minister 
was praying, and the old woman, as if eager to hear, lifted 
the child and climbed a few steps nearer the door. 

‘“‘O, dear Lord,” the pastor prayed, ‘‘if any have found 
their way here to-night who have been before wanderers 
from the fold, bring them back to thee "but the old woman 
heard no more, for she took the child by the hand and hur- 
ried down the steps. As she walked on down the street 
she could not see the way for the tears that blinded her eyes, 
but was led on by the little boy. 

She was living in years that were past, and she saw in 
her mind a picture—a young girl sitting at her mother's knee, 
inquiring the heavenly way, and expressing her doubts and 
fears. and regretting that she had no talents to use for Jesus, 
while the gentle mother bends over her and says: 

**In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

Ah, the echo of those words rings yet in her ears as she 
remembers that promise made to her mother, which had 
been broken so many times, and when she reaches her 
dwelling she kneels down and asks her Heavenly Father 
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to forgive her, and her burden is lightened. Then she em- 
braces her little grandson and tells him for the first time of 
a Saviour’s love. 

That night, as she slept serenely, she seemed to see ina 
dream her mother’s face, and to hear the tender voice say 
ing, ‘‘ There is joy in the presence of the angels over one 
sinner that repenteth.”’ 

About a year after this, Jeanette Corson became acquainted 
with the woman who had been touched by her singing, and 
it gave her great joy to think that she had been the means of 
bringing someone to Christ. She no longer thought of the 
Stage, but was content to work for those who needed het 
most, while the good results more than satisfied her that she 
had chosen the way to be truly happy. 


MISS MARGARET GOETZ, CONTRALTO 
ISS MARGARET GOETZ, of Chicago, whose portrait 
we present with this Visiror, is the most versatile and 
charming singer of the West. She studied conscientiously 
for four years with the best American teachers, and in 1888 
she went to Europe, where she remained three years, study 
ing with Stockhausen, and at the Raff Conservatory, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, with Viardot-Garcia, in Paris, and 
later in England. Shesang in Germany, Paris, and England 
with artistic success. 
She is an excellent linguist, and her writings on musical 
subjects have been highly praised. Of her voice, the Chi 
cago Evening Post says: 


A voice of charming quality, extraordinary compass and volume. Her meth 
od is the best The chief beauty of her singing, quite equal to her adn 
able style, is the intelligence she shows in every phase of her art, and the 

} 


beautiful sensuous quality of her voice. Miss Goetz unquestionably has a high 
order of talent, and her success is deserved 

As a singer of operatic music she shows the highest con- 
ception and musicianship. In German songs she reaches all 
hearts, for she possesses that rare gift of feeling which, added 
to her perfect enunciation, wins and holds her audience 

She has perhaps the largest repertoire of arias and songs 
in Italian, French, German, and English of any singer in Chi- 
cago, and in each she is perfectly at home. 

In the past three years she has sung with phenomenal suc 
cess in the large musical centers of America, and she has re- 
ceived flattering offers to sing in England and Germany next 
year. Of her singing at the M. T. N. A. musical convention, 
The Cleveland Plaindealer says: 

Miss Margaret Goetz, of Chicago, captured the audience by her splendid 
voice, which is particularly strong and deep in the lower register for a n 
soprano, and was recalled three times. 

The Chicago Staats Zeitung, referring to the Press Club 
concert, Says: 


The laurels of the evening were plainly won by Miss Margaret Goetz, the 


possesser of an exceptionally beautiful voice, strong and sweet in the high reg 
ister as it is powerful in the lowest contralto. She sang an Italian aria in ma: 
terly style and powerful dramatic effect, drawing the audience to a pitch of 


enthusiasm which ended in an ovation After continued applause she sang 


a charming German song with an equally artistic simplicity 

Similar testimonials are before us from all the prominent 
papers and musicians throughout the country. Miss Goetz 
was the soloist at the recent St. Louis Liederkranz Society 
concert. 

Prominent Chicago musicians thus speak of Miss Goetz 

Wm. L. Tomlins says: ‘‘! predict for you a large measure 
concert platform. Possessing natural advantages, you have 
tiring worker, for all of which many benefits should come to you 

Frederic W. Root says: ‘‘ Miss Augusta Margaret Goetz ts a dramati 
sympathetic singer and conscientious artist with an unusually fine voice. She 
is sure to succeed 


of suce the 
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Mr. Angelo De Prosse says: ‘‘ Miss Goetz is richly endowed for either a 
concert or opera singer. In addition to a magnetic stage presence she possesse 
a sympathetic and well cultivated voice, and renders with charming grace the 


songs of many nations.” 
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We have in preparation a series of articles by W. F. 
Gates, the well-known author, on the History of the Violin, 
Piano, and Organ. They will be fully illustrated, and we 
believe will prove of great interest. 


Our friends can make themselves very useful to us, and us 
very useful to them, by securing subscriptions to the VisiTor. 
We will send copies of the VisiTor, as specimens, and a list 
of Premiums which we offer for new names, upon appli- 
cation. a 

WE call attention to Mr. T. P. Westendorf’s tribute to his 
friend Geo. W. Brown, a well-known composer, recently 
deceased, better known under his nom de plume, Geo. W. 
Persley. It is a tribute worthy the kind and generous heart 
that prompted it. 


CHILD musicians are becoming as thick as huckleberries in 
a quart dish, and like the berries, many of them are unripe. 
A baby giving concerts to support itself and parents, or even 
to display its precocity, is a lamentable sight, and is a fit 
subject for the consideration of the S. P. C. A. 


‘‘APOLLO’s Hymn,” which has been buried two thousand 
years, discovered and brought to the light some months 
ago, has been performed at Athens amid great enthusiasm. 
It is said to have charmed everyone with its mingled origi- 
nality, simplicity, and grandeur. There is but one part, 
the Greeks not employing harmony or part-singing. ‘‘Apol- 
lo’s Hymn” is of the Dorian Mode, and will be published 
shortly in Paris. 
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How differently things appear to us when they are not 
done according to our notions. Nothing is of any account 
unless we have a hand in it. Especially noticeable was this 
state of mind exemplified in some of the critiques of the May 
Festival. Because some of the suggestions offered a few 
years ago for the consideration of the Board of Managers 
by certain critics were not such as to commend themselves 
as wise or practical, nothing has suited the aforesaid critics 
since, despite the fact that there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the chorus work, which they seem to take special 
delight in condemning. 


‘* THE metronome is a very useless thing,” said Mendels 
sohn one day; ‘‘he who can not find out the proper tempo 
for himself by reading a composition is an ass!" Still, 
Berlioz noticed next day that when he had given his man 
uscript score of the ‘‘Roi Lear” overture to Mendelssohn to 
play to him on the piano the first thing the latter did was 
to ask ‘‘Come, now give me your tempo!” To which 
Berlioz, not unnaturally, answered, ‘‘ But, my dear fellow, 
| thought that only an ass could be in any doubt about the 
right tempo!” 


Tue English festival plan, which is to gather together the 
chorus societies of a shire, or county, once in two or three 
years to ‘‘make a week of it,” has many points of com- 
mendation. It presents a larger chorus than any local or- 
ganization could get together; it creates ambition in the va- 
rious societies; and sustains a constant general musical in- 
terest throughout the Kingdom. We are not sure but that 
it would work well in our locality. It will be remembered 
with what enthusiasm musical societies all over the country 
prepared themselves for the great Peace Jubilee held in Bos- 
ton in the ‘‘seventies.”” Many of the Choral Unions formed 
at that time are still in existence and doing good work. 


Our English brethren are just now very much concerned 
about what they call the Registration Act, which is in effect 
an act to allow only those to teach music who have passed 
hrough certain schools, or who receive from some authori- 
tative source certificates of qualification. However desirable 
it may be to improve the quality of music teaching, it is 
hardly fair to liken it to the work of chemists and physi- 
cians. The result of the work of a poor chemist or doctor 
is fatal to life—not so with bad music-teaching. People may 
live, grow fat, and be happy, though taught that ‘‘a sharp 
raises a note a semitone,’’ a most egregious error, but a 
wrong potion makes them suffer or die, or both. 


Wuart is known in England and in this country as ‘‘even- 
ing dress” plays a somewhat different role on the Conti- 
nentof Europe, says Mr. Apthorp, in his ‘‘Symphony Notes.” 
There the claw-hammer coat and white cravat are simply 
regarded as belonging to ‘‘full dress” for any ceremoni- 
ous occasion, either by daylight or gaslight. When von 
Bulow first went to England on a concert tour he was not a 
little surprised at finding that the custom of the country did 
not make his dress suit acceptable at afternoon concerts, but 
that he must appear in a frock coat with light trowsers. 











Shortly after his return to the Continent a young pianist 
called on him to show him and get his favorable opinion on 
a comprehensive pianoforte method he had just published, 
the title of which was ‘‘L’Indispensable du Pianiste.”’ ‘‘ Ah, 
my dear young friend,” cried von Bulow, ‘‘ you are far behind 
the times! You ought to travel and enlarge your mind; then 
you will find out that a pianist’s only ‘indispensable’ is a 
pair of light trowsers!”’ 


RUBINSTEIN is especially fond of composing music for sa- 
red subjects, but he is not fond of the way in which sacred 
scenes are usually rendered in oratorio. His Biblical operas 
were designed to be performed with suitable costumes and 
scenery, and at one time he hoped to build a theater for the 
production of them (as Wagner did later for his operas). 
Rubinstein has the following to say about the conventional 
oratorio: The oratorio is a form of art against which | have 
always been inclined to protest. The best known master 
works of this kind have always left me cold, and, indeed, 
have often made an unpleasant impression on me. The 
stiffness of the forms, alike the musical and especially the 
poetic have seemed to me in complete contradiction to the 
high dramatic nature of the matter. When | hear and see 
he sublime characters of the Old and New Testaments sung 
by gentlemen in, black frocks, with white neckties and yel- 
low gloves, and a notebook before their faces, or by the 
ladies in the most modern, often the most extravagant, 
toilet, | am so disturbed by it that! never have any pure 
njoyment. 


THE PERMANENT ORCHESTRA SCHEME. 


It is well known that a scheme is on foot for establishing 
: permanent orchestra in Cincinnati. As the result will be 
of interest and beneficial in effect to all the country about 

is, it is well to speak of it here. 

[he idea is not anew one. Several times in past years 
has the attempt been made to secure this desideratum for 
our city, and that long before the establishment of the Bos- 
ton and New York orchestras, which have proved such 
successes. For several reasons, not necessary to mention 
now, the plans fell through,,and we have just dawdled 
along, hit or miss, with what was at hand, and for great 
times and occasions have called to our help outside organi- 
zations to do our best playing for us, and to carry away our 
money. 

This sort of thing has not been very satisfactory, and has 
occasioned more or less chagrin to those to whom the best 
interests of the city are dear. It has been felt that a musical 
city without a permanent orchestra whose mission should 
be above vamping at theaters and dance-halls, is like a man 
minus his right hand, if not like one without his head. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club have taken the matter in hand, 
with a determination which characterizes the ladies of our 
city, and the prospects are more than fair for the realization 
of this much-desired and long-cherished dream. A goodly 
enthusiasm exists throughout the city. Generous sums 
have been subscribed, prominent musicians and merchants 
have given the movement their hearty commendation and 
support, the daily papers have, without exception, devoted 
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considerable space in their columns in advocacy of it, and it 
really looks as if it were ‘‘a go” for sure this time. 

But ——! A few obstacles loom up in the distance, 
which may prove to be mountains or mole-hills. In either 
case it is well to consider them. 

There seems to be no real doubt about raising a sufficient 
sum to support such an organization from year to year for a 
few years, but it seems to us (the Editor speaks for himself 
only, at this time, and not for his publishers) that it will not 
be wise to depend upon yearly subscriptions after the or- 
chestra is formed and at work. The only safe and sure way 
to maintain a permanent orchestra is by an endowment fund 
which is beyond the reach of individual or party caprice. 
Enthusiasm cools after the new is worn off. Other reasons 
besides lack of interest may interfere with yearly subscrip 
tons. An endowment fund, well placed, attends strictly 
to business, and is at work day and night, rain or shine, 
and whether Tom, Dick, and Harry pull out or not. 

If the desire is to organize the orchestra at once, it will be 
necessary to raise money for that purpose at once, of course, 
but let that be done with the understanding that funds for 
an endowment will also be called for, and that speedily. 

There are good musicians in the city worthy to sit in the 
best orchestras in the land. There are others who would 
doubtless make more of a success at some other business if 
they could be induced to see it in that light 
well as generous, that our home talent shall be first consid 
ered, but favoritism and clannishism and all other isms must 
be ruled out of the game, and only those engaged really 
worthy the position. Ability and talent must be the test 
The sentiment of the old man’s prayer, 


It is just, as 


God bless us four, 
And no more, 


has been the curse of much of the musical life of Cincinnati. 
There must be no cliques, either among the members or the 
managers. The good of all is the good of each, and noth- 
ing but the best material should for a moment be consid- 
ered; and if the best is only to be secured elsewhere, secure 
It. 

The question of a conductor, has already created a differ- 
ence of opinion. Here, again, that which is best, not that 
which is politic, must govern. The best is none too good 
for Cincinnati. Get it, even if it has to be imported; and 
when the conductor is secured, let him have the hearty 
support and cooperation of every subscriber, whether he 
fully answers their expectations or not. 

There will be friction at first. It takes time for move 
ments like this to run smoothly. Withhold adverse criti- 
cism; avoid unjust comparisons. Do not expect ten-year 
results in six months. Launch the ship, and then let all 
hands take hold and put her in good trim for a long and 
happy voyage. 


An organ being some time ago introduced into a parish 
church in the north of Scotland, some of the members took 
offense and left. One of these soon after met another mem- 
ber and inquired, ‘‘ Hoo’s the organ gettin’ on?” ‘‘Oh fine!” 
was the answer. ‘‘Jist blowin’ awa’ the chaff and keepin’ 
the corn.”’ 








CITY NOTES. 

The recent recital of Miss Grace N. Mayo’s piano pupils 
in the piano parlors of The John Church Co. was a most de- 
lightful affair, and reflected much credit upon the earnest, 
conscientious teacher and her industrious pupils. It is no 
little of an undertaking to prepare a recital of this kind, yet 
the benefits accruing to the pupils from playing in public 
are as great as the pleasure they give to their friends in this 
way. It is needless to say that all did well, as Miss Mayo 
is not a half-way teacher. The youngest pupils were wor- 
thy representatives of their grade. and showed much prom- 
ise for the future. The more advanced pupils, in their play- 
ing, displayed not only technical skill but intelligent appre- 
ciation of the works in hand. Not wishing to be invidious, 
the Visiror will content itself by a word of encouragement 
to continued perseverance, and by giving the program, 
which here follows: 

Etude—Chopin ) 
Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2, \ 
Grillen—Schumann 

lhe Camp of the Gipsies—Behr 
Fifth Waltz—Durand é 
The Lilac—Behr 

A Little Story—Tours . 
Violet—Behr 

Selections from ‘‘ Norma” 
Polonaise —Chopin 
Kamenoi Ostrow 
The Two Larks 
Gipsey Polka 


Marguerite Carruthers 


Florence Wendt 
Jeannette Duble. 
Martha Breneman 
. Elsie D. Newton 
. Helen Breneman. 
Marguerite Ellis 
Will. Willis. 


Georgie Thompson 


Rubinstein / Florence Wendt. 


Leschetizky 4 


Conradi-Liszt . . Marguerite Carruthers 


At the last subscription concert (Friday, May 18) of the 
Price. Hill Orchestra (Joseph Surdo, conductor) the vocal so- 
loist was Miss Clarine Corea Smith, a pupil of Mr. R. P. 
Southard, of this city, who sang Garcia's ‘‘ Salve Maria,” 
with violin obligato and orchestral accompaniment. The 
young lady’s voice is a pure dramatic soprano, of very 
sweet and thrilling quality. At the conclusion of the song a 
spontaneous and hearty encore called for its repetition. Ob- 
ligato by Mr.-Jacob Schreiner. 


Gilbert & Sullivan's ‘‘ Pinafore” had the honor of dedicat- 
ing the new Odd-Fellows’ Auditorium last month. The 
performance was by an amateur club who had for its lead- 
ing lady Miss Ada Glasca, and for the doughty Admiral Mr. 
Clifford Asbury. The director was Paolo Campiglio. 


The concerts and recitals for the graduating classes of the 
College of Music and the Conservatory of Music, and those 
given for the purpose of testing the acquirements of other 
pupils during the past term, are now on. 


‘‘An Evening with Liszt’’ was the name given to Theo- 
dor Bohlman’s recital at the Conservatory of Music Wednes- 
day evening, May 16. Mr. B. had the assistance of Mr. 
Shailer Evans, pianist, and Mr. Van Cleve, lecturer. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave a unique concert at the Pike 
May 8, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Club. To us the 
program was not as interesting as was the one given at the 
Odeon on a former visit of the Club, but the perfection of 
execution to which the quartet has attained makes every- 
thing it plays interesting and acceptable, and it is always a 
pleasure to hear it. 

A very pleasing entertainment was that given at the Scot- 
tish Rite Hall Monday evening, May 7, under the direction 
of Miss Helen Krehbiel. The S. T. Calisthenic Class gave 
a fine drill with clubs, which was followed by recitations 
and a military drill by a squad from the Auburn Rifles. The 
Cantata, ‘‘A Dream of Fairy Land,” by Chas. H. Gabriel, 
occupied the second part of the program, and was very 
finely given, both as to its musical features, costumes, scen- 
ery, and general execution. 


Miss Dorothy Cohn, assisted by Miss Edith Chamberlain 
and Mr. Charles Graninger, gave a piano recital at the Ode- 
on May 9. 
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Mrs. Clara Doty-Rimanoczy sang at Miss Cosgrove’s reci- 
tal at the Odeon May 15. This was probably Mrs. R.’s last 
appearance in our city for a year at least, as she leaves for 
New York to study and fill engagements. 


Prof. Schneider's eighth piano recital this season was giv- 
en May 5 with the following program: 

Schubert—Sonata, B-flat (posthumous). Weber—Rondo, Op. 62; Lé 
Adieux, Op. 81. Reinhold—Etudes, Op. 26; Impromptu, Op. 28, No 3 
Beethoven—Rondo, Op. 51, No. 2, Variations, Op. 34; Rondo, Op. 120 


The Vistror wishes to express its sympathy with Mr. H 
E. Krehbiel, musical critic of the New York Tribune, in th 
loss by death of his wife, Helen Osborne Krehbiel, which 
occurred at the City Hospital, New York, May 10, she fail- 
ing to survive a necessary surgical operation of a difficult,and 
dangerous character. Mr. and Mrs. K. have hosts of friends 
in this city, where he and his beloved wife once lived. Mrs. 
K. was the editor of the delightful children’s department in 
the Cincinnati Tribune, and was a writer of noble character 
istics and helpful tendencies. 


Miss Clara Baur has thrown her influence and that of her 
Conservatory in favor of the permanent orchestra scheme by 
subscribing liberally and offering a fine position in her fa- 
mous school to whoever shall be elected director. 


The officers of the Permanent Orchestra Association are 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Taft; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Stallo 
and Mrs. Anderson; Treasurer, Miss Jelke; Secretary, Miss 
Woolley. About $10,000 have been subscribed, this amount 
to be paid each year for three years. 


If organ concerts at the Music Hall are to become popular 
it will be necessary to have programs of a different sort from 
that played by Mr. Zwissler, of Dayton, recently. It was 
far too heavy, even for the many skilled organists who were 
present. It was a dinner of roast beef and but little else, 
and though the beef was good, yet there was too much of 
it. Organ recitals generally are in bad repute, because of 
the heaviness of the programs. Bach is good; is the best; 
but more than one piece of Bach spoils the whole meal. 
Let there be soups, salads, entrees, and dainty confections 
to prevent indigestion, and then we will all come and stay 
to dinner. 


Miss Cecile Gohl gave an interesting ‘‘ talk” cn ‘‘ Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish Nightingale,”’ at Thane Miller's Mt. Au- 
burn Institute, Friday afternoon, May 11. 


Mr. Bristow’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Pleiades, or the Seven Sis- 
ters,’’ was such a success at its first performance in Coving- 
ton May 4 that it was repeated the following evening, and 
later in the month was also given at Ludlow by solicitation 
of the people. Could he not be induced to give it on this 
side of the river? The music was very bright and pleasing, 
the cantata was well mounted, and though sung by young 
girls in school, was excellently well done. The Brownies 
added not a little to the enjoyment of the evening. 


The Orpheus concert announced in the last Visiror was 
the last and best of the season. The Club has improved 
wonderfully, and reminded us of the Apollo Club in the 
days ‘‘befo' de wah""—we mean before the amalgamation 
with the Ladies’ Chorus. Some of our critics found fault 
with a few of the numbers as being trifling, but heaven save 
us from a program from which the trifles have been elimi- 
nated: We want all kinds, so that they be not silly. The 
Bugle song, so admirably done, was all the better apprecia- 
ted for the ‘‘Santa Lucia” foil that preceded it. The Club 
had the distinguished assistance of Madame Materna, who 
seems as fresh and wonderful as ever, and who sang her 
numbers as only she can sing then. The Philharmonic 
String Quartet also assisted, with Mr. A. J. Boex at the pi- 
ano and Mr. Donnelly at the organ. 
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THE ELEVENTH MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


The successes and shortcomings of the Eleventh May Mu- 
c Festival are now matters of history, and it but remains 
us to briefly review the event ‘‘After the bawl is over.” 
As the Visiror has previously published full programs of 
the concerts we will not occupy space in this review in 
printing them again. Our chief object at this time is to 
make general note of the Festival as a whole. 

First as to the chorus, as this is, or should be, the main 
feature and raison d'etre of the week of music. The quality 
if the chorus is much improved, but lacks in numbers when 
compared with the choruses of former festivals. The smaller 
number has led some hasty critics to jump at the conclu- 
sion that the organization was deteriorating, and that qual- 
ity had also gone glimmering with quantity. This is not 
true. The chorus could with advantage be twice as large 
tor most of the work done at these festivals. We have 
heard ** Elijah’ sung by a chorus of ten thousand, and later 
by a chorus of twenty thousand, but either of these num- 
bers is much too large for the best musical effects. A cho- 
rus of one thousand would be about the right size for a fes- 
tival chorus, and we suggest in one of our editorial notes a 
means of getting one. Our present chorus is an excellent 
one for its size, and has done most creditable work at this 
Festival. ‘* Elijah” was the ‘‘ initial number,” and in it the 
chorus did excellently, despite the fact that it was reduced 
in number to about four hundred and fifty or five hundred 
singers. Some of the criticisms printed about the chorus 
work in ‘‘ Elijah”’ were of such character as to suggest to 
us very strongly that they must have been written before 
the concert took place, and from an animus not warranted 
by anything that transpired during the performance. The 
soloists, as well as Mr. Thomas (who is chary of praise), 
spoke highly of the chorus singing throughout the Festival, 
und took especial pains to compliment the singing in 
‘* Elijah.” 

lhe distinguished soloists who appeared in ‘‘ Elijah,” as 
well as the local contingent which formed the double quar- 
tet, gave great satisfaction, though it must be admitted that 
Mrs. Eames-Story is more familiar with opera than oratorio. 

Mr. Davies and Mr. Mills, the foreign artists who sang in 
‘‘ Elijah,” both have excellent voices, and used them in true 
oratorio style, enunciating clearly and distinctly, and evinc- 
ing not only a thorough knowledge of their parts, but genu- 
ine sympathy with them. 

lhe orchestra is very fine this year, and responds prompt- 
ly to every wish of its famous conductor. In its own num- 
bers throughout the Festival the playing was about as per- 
fect as one could ask for. 

rhe orchestra presented two works, new to Cincinnati 
audiences, at the second concert, the Sappho Overture, by 
Goldmark, and Dvorak’s Symphony No. 2, D minor, Op. 
70. Personally we were not especially pleased with ‘‘ Sap- 
pho,”’ nor with all of the Symphony, though the second and 
third movements of the latter were exquisite. Dvorak is 
prolific in themes, and one gets weary in trying to follow 
them all. The orchestra played as one man, and gave as 
perfect a performance as we can expect to hear for a long 
time. 

The second part of the program of this concert was de- 
voted to ‘‘Hora Novissima,” the new sacred work by H. 
W. Parker, of Boston, just now elected to the professorship 
of Music at Yale College. It is a fine work, and reflects 
great credit on American musicianship. The subject is an 
inspiring one, and Mr. Parker has made the most of it. We 
offered some notes upon the work in the last Visiror, and 
will only say now that it was grandly performed and enthu- 
siastically received. But why was it not sung in English ? 

The matinees were popular features of the week, and 
drew crowded houses. There was no chorus work, the 
orchestra and soloists having it all their own way. 


SI 
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Mr. Plunket Greene made his first appearance at the 
Thursday matinee, and aroused the audience to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm. Here also was Mrs. Eames-Story at 
home in the operatic and other secular numbers selected for 
her. 

The first part of the program for Thursday evening was 
devoted to Suite No. 2, by Bach, an Aria for Mr. Davies, the 
famous Welsh tenor, from ‘‘Jephthah,’’ by Handel, and the 
137th Psalm, ‘* By the still waters,’’ by Goetz, followed after 
the intermission by Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, or, as the 
English call it, the Choral Symphony. An audience of about 
five thousand was present and seemed to enjoy it all. The 
Bach number was exquisitely played by the orchestra, the * 
flute parts attracting especial attention. Quaint, old-fash- 
ioned as the music is, we like it, and it is a pleasant relief 
from the boiler-shop music of later writers. The air from 
‘*Jephthah” could not have been more effectively sung 
Mr. Davies not only has a voice, but evidently knows how 
to use it, and sings with deep feeling and impressiveness 
The Goetz Psalm was new to Cincinnati. It is not a long 
work, but well written by a composer who, if he had lived, 
would have won a place for himself in the front rank of 
classic writers. The chorus sang better than in some of 
the other works, this one not calling for the power of tone 
demanded by the ‘‘ Elijah’ choruses. 

After an intermission of thirty minutes the audience was 
called together by the trumpet sounding the famous theme 
of the choral number of the Ninth Symphony. The chorus 
had nothing to do except in the last number, but it had to 
work when that was reached, and worked well. The mu- 
sic is difficult to sing, the high sustained tones being very 
trying. Thesingers deserve great credit for the successiul 
manner in which they performed their part in this great 
symphony. Of the purely instrument.l portions of this work 
we like best the scherzo and the adagio, the latter having a 
most lovely theme beautifully worked out, which could not 
have been better performed. The first movement we do 
not take to. There are others of the great master’s sympho- 
nies we like much better than this one as a whcle. 

The fifth concert contained three numbers new to festival 
audiences—Brahms’ *‘Song of Destiny,’ and ‘‘ Moses,”’ a 
‘sacred opera,” by Rubinstein, and the ‘* Overture to Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” by Tschaikowsky. At this concert Miss 
Trebelli also made her first appearance and produced a most 
favorable impression. The ‘‘Song of Destiny’’ we com 
mented upon last month, and it only remains for us to say 
that it was well performed, despite its difficulties. The 
overture was finely played by the orchestra, but did not en- 
thuse the audience as some other works did. The compo- 
sition is not as characteristic of the composer as others of his 
we have heard. 

As to “‘ Moses”’ but two tableaux, or parts, were given, 
for which the present writer is devoutly thankful. The first 
tableau was not so bad, and was at ieast singable. The 
work is intensely dramatic, or intended to be, but quite un- 
singable is the second tableau, and, to our mind, does not 
properly come under the head of ‘* Music.’’ It is just a con- 
glomeration of sounds quite as terrifying as the plagues of 
Egypt which it is intended to portray. 

The B minor Symphony (unfinished), by Schubert, was 
the gem of the evening, and was played with that care and 
finish for which Thomas is famous. 

The second matinee, Saturday afternoon, was again the 
occasion of a crowded house, and an ovation to the great 
lrish ballad singer, Plunket Greene. The whole concert was 
one of great merit, and deserves a longer notice than we can 
give at this time. 

The seventh and closing concert drew the largest hous¢ 
of the week, an audience of at least six thousand being pres- 
ent. It was also the best as to program and performance 
The ‘‘Requiem Mass,” by Berlioz, with its augmented or- 
chestra and chorus, occupied the first half of the evening, 
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and was a revelation of what can be done in the way of mu- 
sical effects by a master like Berlioz. Parts of the work, no- 
tably the ‘‘ Dies Ire,” was so realistic as to be terrifying to 
those who believe in the literalism of the Day of Judgment 
as interpreted by the theology of past days. It is surprising 
how much Berlioz accomplished in this work with very few 
themes. Dvorak in his compositions uses too many, so that 
the mind gets lost in the maze of them. Berlioz is content 
to use but few, but handles them in a most wonderful man- 
ner. The chorus work throughout was splendidly done, 
and received hearty recognition throughout the performance. 
The gem of the ‘‘ Requiem” is the ‘‘ Sanctus,”” which is for 
tenor solo and chorus. The solo was sung in a masterly 
manner by Mr. Ben Davies, the Welsh singer, and the 
whole effect of both solo and chorus was deeply impressive. 
In this work the chorus had the assistance of men singers 
from the Apollo and Symphony Clubs of Cincinnati, and 
from the Dayton Philharmonic Society. 

The afterpart of the program was devoted to Wagner, 
and while the parts selected were admirably sung and 
played, the interest of the audience seemed to have been 
absorbed by the great ‘‘ Requiem,” and it did not enthuse 
over Wagner as in former times. Besides, the soloists of 
this Festival were not Wagnerites, to any great extent; and 
while they doubtless did their best, it was impossible for 
them to make us forget Materna, Scaria, Winkelmann, and 
Lehmann. 

On the whole the Festival was a success. The chorus 
was not as large as at former festivals, but its quality was 
better, and it deserved a great deal more credit than it re- 
ceived from some critics. 

It should also be remembered that the chorus is a volun- 
tary one, serving without pay and at considerable personal 
inconvenience and self-sacrifice. It probably does not ask 
praise for what it has done where praise is not deserved, 
but it has the right to expect the support and sympathy of 
the public against prejudice and unjust criticism. Some of 
our city papers even have not been quite fair in this matter. 

The right way to judge a performance of a program or 
work is as a whole. Imperfection in detail will be found in 
everything and everywhere. Bayreuth itself is not exempt. 
If when seen in perspective and complete the work properly 
represents the intention of the composer, then thé perform- 
ance is a success, even though a tone may be a little flat 
here and there, or the movement be at times irregular. We 
do not form our opinion of a piece of architecture by any im- 
perfect brick or stone we may see in it. When such things 
can be seen, if there, we are too near to judge at all. We 
must get far enough away to take in the whole idea of the 
design, and be sure that we comprehend it, before we are 
in a position to criticise. 

Thus looking at the Festival of 1894 we have a right to 
call it a success, and to congratulate the members of the 
chorus, the chorus master, the soloists, the orchestra, and 
the officers of the Association and all who have contributed 
to the Eleventh May Musical Festival, on the musical and 
financial outcome of it. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, | 


The Chicago Harp College, Mme. Josephine Chatterton, 
Director, gave a Harp and Welsh Choir Concert on Tuesday 
evening, April 24. The vocalists were Miss Margaret Goetz, 
mezzo-soprano, and Mr. Gaston Gottschalk, baritone. 


The fourth and final concert, for the present, of the Apollo 
Club took place at the Auditorium April 27. The program 
comprised the first four scenes from Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Frithjof,” 
and the ‘‘ Hora Novissima”’ of Horatio W. Parker. The solo 
parts were supplied by Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, soprano, 








Mrs. Katherine Fisk, contralto, Ben Davies, tenor, and George 
Ellsworth Holmes, baritone. The tenor solo, as sung by Mr: 
Davies in the second part of the ‘‘Hora Novissima,”’ is 
worthy of special notice. 


Henri Marteau, the popular young violinist, was given an 
anniversary concert at Central Music Hall May 2, the occa- 
sion being Mr. Marteau’s 20th birthday. The concert was 
patronized by the leading society ladies of the city, and was 
made quite a society event. Mr. Marteau was assisted by 
Mme. Smith-Behrens, soprano, and Mons. Aime Lachaume, 
pianist. 

Sousa’s Grand Concert Band gave two concerts at the 
Haymarket Theater Sunday afternoon and evening, May 7 
The theater was crowded, and everybody was delighted. 
Mr. Sousa played three novelties for the first time in this 
city. The ‘‘Manhattan Beach March,” written by the con 
ductor,’and published by The John Church Co. ‘‘ The City 
Troop March,’ composed by W. S. Baxter, the banjoist, 
and dedicated to the Chicago City Troop. Mr. Baxter is 
making quite a reputation for himself as a composer. 


A benefit concert was given Miss Laura Sanford and Miss 
Fanchon H. Thompson (both young musicians of great 
promise) at Central Music Hall May 8. The concert was 
given under the leadership of Theodore Thomas, assisted 
by the Chicago Orchestra. 


The pupils of Mr. B. Bicknell Young and Mme. Mazzucat- 
Young were given a public hearing under the auspices of 
the Chicago Conservatory at the Auditorium Recital Hall. 
The singing of Miss Lovedall, Miss Katherine Jones, Miss 
Florence Loomis, and Mr. William Richards is deserving of 
special notice. 


George Ellsworth Holmes gave a farewell concert at Cen- 
tral Music Hall on Thursday, May 10. He was very ably 
assisted by Mr. Mockridge, tenor, Mrs. Fisk, contralto, Miss 
Gifford, soprano, Max Bendix, violinist, Mr. Seeboeck, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Hess-Burr, accompanist. Mr. Holmes has al- 
ways been a great favorite in Chicago, and perhaps has done 
more artistic work the past season than any other vocalist in 
the city. Mr. Holmes goes to Europe for an indefinite peri- 
od to study and fill important engagements. 


The Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, Director, gave 
the last concert of the present season at the Auditorium May 
10 and 11. Mme. Eames was the soloist. 


Mr. Gerold Jerome, the tenor, and his charming wife have 
been visiting friends and relatives in the city for the past 
month. Mr. Jerome possesses a voice of much sweetness, 
and he sings with a marked degree of intelligence. 


William August Hoffmann, the talented young compos- 
er, of St. Louis, has been in the city recently, arranging for 
the production of his new opera. TuHos. RICHARDS. 


HERE AND THERE. 


We call attention to the advertisements in the VisiToR 
of the various music schools to be held during the sum- 
mer, leaving our readers to choose for themselves, according 
to convenience, reputation, etc. 


The ‘‘Creation”’ was given at Fort Wayne, Ind., recently, 
with a local chorus of 250 voices, directed by Prof. Miles. 
The soloists were Mrs. Genevra Johnston Bishop, Geo. Ells- 
worth Holmes, and Whitney Mockridge. 


Miss Florence Perkins, a talented young teacher and com- 
poser, has had a very successful year at Soule College, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. We have watched her work with some 
interest, and are glad to hear most favorable reports. 











The Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., gave the fourth and 
fifth concerts of the sixteenth season May 10 and 11, Jas. 
P. McCollum, director. A feature of the concert of May 10 
was ‘The Falconer,” a suite for full orchestra by Ad. M. 
Foerster, of Pittsburg. The second concert consisted of the 
performance of Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Elijah,” with Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, soprano, Miss Louise D. Beatty, contralto, 
and Messrs. Rieger and Duft, tenor and bass, soloists. 


Mr. D. A. Clippinger, who took Dr. Root’s place at the 
Silver Lake Assembly last year, will be in the faculty of the 
school of music at the coming session. 


At the meeting of the Ohio State Teachers of Public 
Schools, to be held at Delaware June 26, 27, 28, and 29, an 
hour is given to the discussion of the qualifications of the 
public school music teacher; in which N. L. Glover, of Ak- 
ron, A. J. Gantvoort, of Piqua, L. Gottschalk, of Hamilton, 
8. C. Welgamood, of Piqua, and S. A. Collins, of Xenia, 
take part. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, is to read a paper 
on Music in Public Schools, which is to be discussed by 
Messrs. Huse, Scott, Mohler, Lightner, and Powell. 


The Indiana Music Teachers hold their seventeenth meet- 
ng at Ft. Wayne, June 26, 27, 28, 29. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, will hold a spe- 
cial session during the summer for music teachers and ad- 
vanced students. 


‘Faith Triumphant, or the Healing of Naaman," a cantata 
by Root and Butterworth, was given at Bethania Church, St. 


Prof. Geo. L. White is just pushing things in a musical 
lirection at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. He has 
ucceeded in arousing considerable enthusiasm in the Col- 
lege on the subject of music. A good-sized chorus has been 
formed, and an effort is now being made to establish a pro- 
lessorship of music. Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford 
lheological Seminary, gave a lecture on music recently at 
Cornelt in which he demonstrated the usefulness of music as 
4 college study, and advocated its introduction as a regular 
study, and showed how it might be brought about. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


The coming meeting of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 2 to 6, promises 
to be one of the most instructive, entertaining, and social 
gatherings of that large and influential organization and 
body of musicians. The officers and executive committee 
decided upon Saratoga after receiving a most cordial invita- 
tion from the Board of Trade of that city, and the very gen- 
erous offer from Major H. S. Clements, proprietor of the 
world-renowned Hotel ‘‘Congress Hall” for a half-rate to 
the members of M. T. N. A. This very generous offer 
of Major Clements will, doubtless, be appreciated by the 
members of the association and materially aid in insuring a 
large attendance. Reunions, banquets, excursions, etc., 
will be interesting features of the first week in July next, in 
addition to the essays and musical programs, all of which 
will be of the highest order of excellence. Secretary H. S. 
Perkins, 26 Van Buren Street, Chicago, will furnish any re- 
— information in regard to transportatién and other 
details. 


Mr. Geo. B. Nevin has made another hit in song-writing. 
He recently composed a neat little song entitled ‘‘If Love 
Were What the Rose Is,” which one of Santly’s companions, 
Mr. Thos. Impett, is singing, and of which he says, ‘‘It is 
the best song I’ve had in many seasons. | have sung it 
twenty times, and shall keep it on my programs all next 
year.” 
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Dr. Stoeckel, professor of music at Yale College, has re- 
signed, and Mr. H. W. Parker has been elected to the posi 
tion. Mr. Parker is the composer of ‘‘Hora Novissima,’ 
sung at the May Musical Festival last month. 


Wagner's name has been put to a new use in Munich 
In that notable beer-drinking town the Government owns a 
brewery, of which the local brewers, and there are very 
many in that city, are not particularly fond, and essay to 
beat the State-brewed drink by producing something better 
A result of this has been that the Government brewer, un- 
able to surpass his rivals of the mash-tub, has called in 
extraneous aid, evoking the name of the great musician, 
whose connection with the Bavarian capital is accounted an 
honor by the townspeople. The Crown has set up a grand 
drinking saloon, which bears the title ‘‘Lohengrin,” and 
further has provided a band, which only discourses music by 
the Bayreuth master: This attempt at combining the cult 
of Wagner with the native love of beer, though of a lower 
quality than can be obtained elsewhere, has aroused all the 
brewing interest in Munich, and the action of the Govern 
ment is denounced in about as strong language as is current 
in Bavaria. Party feeling runs high; the Wagnerites are 
now supplied with a badge in the shape of the swan which 
plays so important a part in ‘‘Lohengrin,’’and they make 
marches through the streets attempting to sing such melo 
dies from the master’s works as can be recognized without 
the obligato accompaniment of a huge band. Whether the 
excellencies of Wagner will make up for the inferiority of 
the Government beer is doubtful; the paternal action of the 
Government makes a great strain on the loyalty of those who 
prefer good beer to the glamour of a name. 


Johann Strauss made his first appearance as a conductor 
at a restaurant in Vienna, October 15, 1844 The golden 
jubilee will be duly celebrated by the performance at the 
Court Theater of a new opera by the veteran composer. 


The Bostonians are said to have played to an average ot 
$10,000 per week during the Boston season. 


Ovide Musin and wife have gone to Europe for their sum- 
mer vacation. His season this year was a very successful 
one. 

Edward Grieg, the Norwegian composer, has had the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music conferred upop him by Cambridge 
University. 

George W. Chadwick, the well-known Boston composer, 
has been awarded the prize of $300 offered by the National 
Conservatory of Music for an original symphony. We 
shall very probably hear this new work in a short time, for 
at the composer's request the Conservatory decided to waive 
its rights as to production. Mr. Chadwick is one of our 
foremost American musicians, and we heartily congratulate 
him on his success. 


**GEORGE W. PERSLEY.” 


Te T so many thousands have sung and played the mu- 

sic of the author whose nom de plume appears above, 
and that so little has been said about his recent death, is only 
another verification of the vanity of earthly fame. His com- 
positions are found catalogued by every publisher in the 
United States, and many of them have been reprinted in 
foreign countries. 

His songs for many years were used by the minstrel pro 
fession, of which he was at one time a member. He has 
probably a larger number of popular favorites to his credit 
than any of the gifted ‘‘children of song’ that have lived 
since Stephen C. Foster poured out his heart-reaching mel 
odies. 

His ‘‘Barney, Take Me Home Again,” which called out my 
‘I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen,” is the only one of 
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his many successes that | shall call by name. The wide- 
spread popularity of this little gem should, and will be, suf- 
ficient to keep his memory green as long as the Irish heart 
yearns for the home across the sea. 

It was the year before the great Chicago fire that | first 
met him in a little music store on South State Street; | think 
he was a part owner. His stock consisted largely of his 
own compositions, besides pianos, organs, and small instru- 
ments. I had a few partly finished songs which he listened 
to, and encouraged me to put in shape for publication. In 
fact, his unselfish desire to help me first drew us into a bond 
of friendship that has grown stronger with the passing years, 
and when, a few days since, there came a black-bordered 
message from his home, saying, ‘‘ Papa's dead,’’| felt that | 
had lost one of the truest friends | ever knew, that a devoted 
husband and father was gone, and that an inspired pen had 
forever been laid aside. 

George W. Brown, for such was his real name, was born 
at Dresden, Ohio, in the year 1840. He married Miss Har- 
riet A. Saunders, of Cleveland, who, with his fourteen-year 
old daughter Winnie, is left to mourn his death, which oc- 
cured at his home, No. 3705 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 
lll., April 3, 1894. 

As a teacher of mandolin and guitar he had few superiors, 
and some of his arrangements for these instruments are 
among the best published. His daughter, who isa fine per- 
former on the mandolin, was the idol of his heart, and the 
last year of his life was spent almost entirely with her. 
logether they played away the horrors of a dread disease 
that was pronounced incurable and certainly fatal, long be- 
fore the end came. To show how bravely he fought death, 
his wife writes that after he was housed by disease he ar- 
ranged over nine hundred pieces for himself and daughter, 
‘*Fra Diavolo,”’ 
“Caliph of Bagdad,” etc. He worked up to within a few 
hours of his death. His parting words to his loved ones 
were, ‘‘You and Winnie stay here for a little while, and then 
come to me.” 

This, then, is the quiet ending of a life that has furnished 
the world with many songs that can not be forgotten. 
Known only to few who treasured his friendship, he died 
and was buried, but his memory will live and blossom in 
the beautiful melodies he has left behind him. 

PHomaAs P. WESTENDORP. 


among them overtures to ‘‘Semiramide,” 


HOW TO LEARN TO SING AND SPEAK ACCEPTABLY 


l is a good thing to take some poem and read it men- 

tally, till quite understood, verse by verse; next read it 
aloud (only a sentence at a time) to bring out the emphasis 
so as to make the meaning clear, then to notice the different 
degrees of emphasis this implies, and finally to notice the 
entirely receding sound of the unaccented syllables. Trans 
fer this process to the medium of tones of the voice. Chant 
on a single note the sentence or verse with full emphasis, 
from one comma to comma in one breath, dropping the 
unaccented syllables into their places. It is another striking 
feature of bad singing to give prominence to and make vo 
cal effects on syllables which in speech admit of no pro 
longation whatever. 

rhis process ends the course that should precede all at 
tempts to interpret music. Unless it is mastered, we shall 
continue to hear vowels untrue to the language; consonants 
of no particular character; diphthongs in which the momen- 
tary sound is prolonged, giving the effect of a coarse patois ; 
and, worse than all, we shall continue to hear unaccented 
syllables, set to notes between the strong beats of the bar, 
pounded into our ears, till we wonder whether any ‘‘spirit 
aerial informs the cell of hearing” of the young creatures 
with their morning faces whom we have to teach, and in 
whom we would fain suspect all that is refined. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


THE BEE. 


As | sat a~lreaming, 

And thought the world a seeming, 

With nothing true, 

Or old or new, 

A little bee flew nigh me, 

And buzzed as he went by me 
Up, up and do; 

lis such as you 

That make the world a seeming 


BITS OF PHILOSOPHY FROM THE CALENDAR OF 
PUDD NHEAD WILSON, 


Few things are harder to put up with than the annoyance 
of a good example 

It were not best that we should all think alike; it is differ 
ence of opinion that makes horse-races. 

Gratitude and treachery are merely the two extremities of 
the same procession. You have seen all of it that is worth 
staying for when the band and the gaudy officials have gone 
by. 

Thanksgiving Day.—Let all give humble, hearty, and sin 
cere thanks now, but the turkeys. In the island of Fiji they 
do not use turkeys; they use plumbers. It does not becom: 
you and me to sneer at Fiji.—The Century for May. 


The other day a young man gave a reason for not dan 
cing, the spirit of which might be made to apply to a great 
many failures in life. ‘‘l should like to dance,” he said 
‘‘and | should dance, only the music puts me out and the 
girl gets in my way. Ttd-Bits. 


A choir, after a fine musical effort, was surprised to hea: 
the preacher announce as his text ‘‘ When the uproar had 
ceased.”""—Lynn /tem. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In The Century tor May art plays a conspicuous part. The magazine in 
troduces to American readers one of the most admired of contemporary French 
painters, Dagnan-Bouveret, William A. Coflin’s article being, it is thought, 
the first article on him which has appeared in the magazines, The accom 
panying illustrations show substantial grounds for Dagnan’s popularity. Th 
lrontispiece of the number is an engraving by Henry Wolf of the portrait ‘ La 
Bernoise ’’ exhibited at the World’s Fair. Other examples reproduced are “ Th 
Pardon,” ‘‘ Horses at the Watering-Trough,” ‘* The Conscnpts,” ‘‘ The Con 
secrated Bread,” ‘‘ The Blessing,” ‘Vaccination,’ and the Salon picture of last 
year, ‘In the Forest 


The seven pieces of Fiction in the May Century have much variety. Mark 
Twain's seiral of ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson ” is continued with increasing int 
est Ihere is a dramatic scene between’ Tom's mother, who returns from thx 
slavery into which he had sold her, and the plot of the story culminates in the 
murder of Judge Driscoll. The discovery of the murderer remains to be told 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s novel of mining life, ‘‘Caeur d’Alene,”’ comes to 
an exciting conclusion Thomas A, Janvier contributes the first chapter of a 
spritely novelette entitled ‘‘A Loan of Half-Orphans,” the starting-point bein, 
the devotion of a benevolent lady to the amelioration of half-orphans and des 
titute cats here are four complete stories: ‘‘Witherle’s Freedom,” by Cor 
nelia Atwood Pratt, the story of a minister who abandons his charge and tin 
ily: ‘* Mr. Pate’s only Infirmity,” by Richard Malcolm Johnston, a sket. li of 
Georgia character and a trait of old age; a skit of New York society entitled 
‘*Flash-Lights,’’ by a writer whose identity is concealed under the name of 
‘ Lester Raynor,” and which deals with the methods of an ambitious woman 
in New York society; and ‘‘ Their Exits and Their Entrances,” a bit of com- 
edy by George A. Hibbard. The other departments are as complete in pro- 
portion, and deal with events of general interest at the present tim: 


Of the two new text-books by Mr. A, J. Goodrich, which we have already 
noticed, Mr. Ad. M Foerster, the well-known teacher and composer, says 


Pa., February 17, 


PIrrsBuRG, 1804 
My Dear Mr, Goopricn: It is a pleasure to say a good word for a good 
work, and | feel as much interested in the Analptical Harmony as | have 
been in Musical Analysis. Any student who uses these two works as com 
panions will have covered the most salient points of musical composition lt 
merit deserves success, then the books need only to be used, for they will 
commend themselves thereafter Sincerely yours, 
Av. M. Foerster. 














8. F. SMITH 
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PASTORALE. 


From J. L. Battmann. 
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IN THE FOREST. 
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